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ADDRESS. 


IT  has  been  observed  that  the  life  of  a Physician,  like 
the  life  of  a vestal  virgin,  ought  to  be  divided  into  three 
parts;  that  the  first  part  should  he  spent  in  learning  the 
duties  of  his  profession,  the  second  part  in  practising  those 
duties,  and  the  third  part  in  teaching  them  to  others.  This 
observation,  however,  is  more  plausible  than  just ; there  is 
in  reality  no  period  in  the  life  of  a Medical  practitioner,  at 
which,  he  can  with  propriety  cease  to  be  a student,  for  even 
if  he  possessed  all  the  knowledge  of  his  age,  which,  how- 
ever, is  impossible,  still,  future  research  would  lead  to  fur- 
ther discovery,  and  on  a question,  involving  not  only  health 
but  life,  whilst  any  thing  remains  to  be  known,  no  one  can 
be  justified  in  desisting  from  inquiry. 

“I  am  of  opinion,”  says  an  eminent  writer,  “that  the 
moment  a practitioner  ceases  to  be  a student,  he  is  no  longer- 
worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  public  ; and  that  the  life  of 
a Physician  can  only  then  be  truly  useful  and  honourable, 
when  it  is  unremittingly  employed  in  study,  in  determin- 
ing  the  truth  of  theoretical  opinions  by  obsei-vation,  and  in 
proving  the  value  of  practical  suggestions  by  the  test  of 
experience.”  But  although  no  practitioner  can  be  exempted 
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f lom  the  duty  of  learning,  it  may  still  be  supposed  that  only 
the  aged  should  presume  to  teach  ; and  indeed,  if  a Physi- 
cian intended  to  propound  to  the  profession  a system  of 
Medicine  founded  exclusively  on  his  own  obseiwation  and 
experience,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  third  part  of 
life  would  be  quite  early  enough  to  incur  the  awful  re- 
sponsibility of  thus  instructing  others ; but  if  he  merely 
propose  to  himself  to  transmit  to  the  rising  generation  of 
the  profession  the  results  of  the  experience,  and  obseiwa- 
tion  of  the  most  enlightened  practitioners  of  every  age  and 
country — to  offer  such  comments  on  them  as  his  own  re- 
sources may  enable  him  to  supply — to  awaken  curiosity  in 
his  hearers  rather  than  to  satisfy  it — to  promote  inquiry  by 
suggesting  objections,  and,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear, 
to  remove  doubts  by  raising  them — if  such  be  his  object, 
then,  as  there  is  no  period  in  his  professional  life  at  which 
he  can  be  justified  in  ceasing  to  learn,  so  also  is  there  no 
period  of  it,  at  which  he  may  not  be  justified,  as  I trust  I 
now  am,  in  beginning  to  teach. 

Health  is  the  first  of  human  blessings ! What  science 
then  can  be  more  important  then  that  which  teaches  us 
how  to  prevent,  to  cure,  and  to  alleviate  disease  ? And  yet, 
important  as  it  may  be,  it  is  a melancholy  truth  that  those 
who  are  brought  up  to  the  Medical  Profession,  seldom  pur- 
sue any  regular  system  of  instruction,  but  during  that  time 
of  life  which  intervenes  between  their  leaving  school  and 
their  going  to  London,  Edinburgh,  or  some  other  Univer- 
sity, they  are  generally  left  to  follow  such  desultory  courses 
of  study  as  their  own  inclination,  or  the  interests  of  others, 
may  suggest.  ‘‘  When  a parent  determines  to  educate  his 
son  for  the  practice  of  Medicine,”  says  Professor  Thomson, 
“ the  boy  is  taken  from  school,  and  without  any  other  pre- 
liminary education  than  a very  slender  proficiency  in  the 
Latin  language,  perhaps  a superficial  knowledge  of  Greek; 
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and  of  French,  and  a very  imperfect  acquaintance  with 
English,  he  is  hound  an  apprentice  to  a general  practi- 
tioner. This  period  of  unnecessary  servitude  occupies  five  of 
the  best  years  of  his  life,  and  I will  venture  to  affirm  that 
it  is  generally  dissipated  in  acquiring  little  more  than  the 
method  ol  compounding  medicines,  which  might  be  at- 
tained in  as  many  months.  Habits  of  idleness  are  conse- 
quently formed ; the  mind  of  the  pvrpil  is  filled  with  con- 
fused ideas  of  the  effects  of  drugs,  without  any  knowledge 
of  the  principles  which  shoidd  always  direct  their  applica- 
tion, and  it  is  in  the  last  year  only  of  his  apprenticeship,  or  in 
numerous  instances  not  until  it  be  completed,  that  he  really 
begins  the  study  of  his  profession.”  “ But  at  all  events,” 
adds  the  same  writer,  “ the  public  ought  to  be  instructed,  that 
in  binding  youths  to  a general  practitioner,  they  are  not  in 
truth  commencing  their  Medical  Education,  and  that  much 
more  than  ‘ walking  the  Hospitals’  is  required  at  the  ter- 
mination of  an  apprenticeship,  to  form  a skilful  and  effi- 
cient practitioner..” 

And  yet  the  period  of  an  apprenticeship,  the  delects  of 
which  have  been  thus  strongly  pourtrayed,  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  period  of  life ; it  is  then  that  the  character 
of  the  future  man  is  generally  formed.  There  is  in  youth  a 
restlessness  of  disposition,  which  can  find  relief  only  in  exer- 
tion, and  if  these  exertions  be  not  directed  to  the  attainment 
of  some  useful  object,  it  is  probable  that  they  will  end  in  the 
most  ruinous  results.  There  is  a buoyancy  of  spirits  which 
disregards  difficulty  and  danger,  and  by  disregarding  sur- 
mounts them — the  ardent  temperament  of  youth  excited  by 
hope,  and  as  yet  unsubdued  by  disappointment,  urges  to  the 
most  arduous  undertakings,  and  frequently  succeeds,  Avhere 
the  prudence  of  maturer  years  would  not  have  dared  to 
make  the  attempt.  The  acquisition  of  new  ideas  is  indeed 
the  natural  occupation  of  the  youthful  mind ; youth  is  the 
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spring-time  of  life,  and  believe  me,  my  young  friends,  if  the 
advantages  peculiar  to  it  be  neglected,  they  can  never, 
never  afterwards  be  redeemed.  As  we  advance  in  life  we 
can  arrange,  digest,  and  correct  the  ideas  we  have  already 
obtained,  but  it  is  not  without  the  greatest  difficulty  we  can 
acquire  new  ones.  How  few  of  those  who  have  not  learnt 
the  alphabet  when  young,  simple  as  it  appears,  have  ever 
learnt  it  afterwards ; and  let  me  assure  you  that  if,  in  the 
early  part  of  life,  you  neglect  to  learn  the  rudiments  of 
your  profession,  the  chances  are  much  against  yom’  ever 
thoroughly  understanding  them  as  long  as  you  live : yet 
this  valuable  period  of  life  is  frequently  passed  without  any 
regular  system  of  improvement.  “ It  cannot,  however,  be 
denied,”  says  the  author  already  quoted,  that  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  who  have  adorned  and  advanced 
the  Medical  Profession,  have  served  apprenticeships ; but 
the  talent  with  which  they  were  gifted,  and  the  industry 
which  brought  it  into  operation  would,  under  any  circum- 
stances, have  elevated  those  individuals  above  their  cotem- 
poraries.” But  how  few  are  these  compared  with  the 
many,  who,  frittering  away  the  early  part  of  life,  have 
never  afterwards  risen  above  mediocrity. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  supposed,  that  the  defects  under 
which  the  apprentice  labours,  will  be  fully  compensated  for 
by  the  advantages  he  will  derive  from  attending  the  public 
schools  in  London.  Let  us  hear  the  opinion  of  that  expe- 
rienced teacher.  Professor  Charles  Bell,  on  this  subject. — 
“ With  respect  to  our  students,”  says  he,  “ the  defects  in 
the  mode  of  their  education  are  acknowledged  on  all  hands 
— they  are  at  once  engaged  in  medical  studies  without  any 
adequate  preparation  of  the  mind,  that  is  to  say,  without 
having  the  habit  of  attention  to  a course  of  reasoning ; nor 
are  they  acquainted  with  those  sciences  which  are  really 
necessary  to  prepare  them  for  comprehending  the  elements 
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of  their  own  profession.”  “ In  short,”  he  adds,”  “ there  can 
be  no  condition  more  solitary  and  neglected  than  that  of  a 
young  man,  who  has  come  to  London  to  pursue  his  studies, 
until  he  foim  his  own  society ; and  thus,  without  a guide, 
he  makes  the  first  and  most  difficult  step  in  life,  that  which 
may  give  a colour  to  all  his  future  objects.”  Notwithstand- 
ing the  number  and  excellency  of  the  London  Hospitals,  the 
Schools  of  Medicine  attached  to  them,  and  the  deservedly 
high  character  and  celebrity  of  the  teachers,  both  public 
and  private,  yet,  for  want  of  a systematic  plan  of  medical  edu- 
cation, comparatively  little  benefit  has  been  hitherto  derived 
from  them.  “In  the  first  place,’’  says  Professor  Thomson, 
“ a young  man  is  generally  guided  in  the  choice  of  the  school 
or  the  teachers  which  he  selects  by  accidental  circumstan- 
ces ; in  the  second  place,  as,  in  none  of  these  schools  he  is 
obliged  to  prosecute  his  studies  according  to  a fixed  plan, 
he  attends  either  one  class  or  another  as  his  own  inclination 
or  the  advice  of  some  fellow  student  may  direct : even  if 
his  course  have  been  arranged  by  a medical  friend,  it  is  very 
probable  that  too  little  thought  and  consideration  have  been 
bestowed  upon  the  subject ; and  in  the  third  place,  too 
short  a time  is  occupied  in  the  various  courses  of  lectures 
which  are  annually  delivered  in  the  metropolis,  to  peimit 
them  to  be  lull  and  complete  courses.”  “ The  attention  of 
students,”  says  Mr.  Quain,  another  able  teacher  in  London, 
“ during  the  limited  period  of  their  public  education,  is 
necessarily  divided  between  a variety  of  objects.  They 
have  to  pass  through  the  whole  circle  of  Medical  Science, 
and  to  obtain  a competent  knowledge  of  the  different  de- 
partments into  which  it  is  divided,  so  that  each  can  re- 
ceive but  a limited  portion  of  attention.” 

It  is,  however,  only  justice  to  the  London  University 
to  observe,  that  these  remarks  do  not  generally  apply  to  it : 
at  that  Institution,  the  excellent  result  of  liberality  and 


wisdom,  the  council  have  laid  down  and  recommended  a 
regular  and  systematic  course  of  Medical  study:  it  is, 
however,  scarcely  to  he  expected,  that  those  who  have 
passed  five  years  in  the  country  as  apprentices,  will  he 
disposed  to  devote  four  years  to  study,  even  in  the  Lon- 
don University.  The  talents  of  the  several  professors 
have  already  acquired  for  this  School  of  Medicine  a high 
reputation,  and  the  interest,  which  it  has  excited  in  this 
town  and  neighbourhood  will  not  be  lessened  by  its  being 
generally  known  that  the  first  prize  it  conferred  was  on 
Mr.  G.  Atkinson,  late  pupil  at  the  Sheffield  General  In- 
firmary, and  that,  at  its  first  public  distribution  of  honors, 
the  same  gentleman  carried  away  one  silver  and  three  gold 
medals. 

Our  apprenticeships,  then,  are  too  long  compared  with  the 
little  advantage  which  under  the  present  system  is  usually 
derived  from  them,  and  the  period  of  attendance  at  om- 
public  schools  is  too  short,  considering  the  usual  want  of 
preparation  in  those  who  resort  to  them.  Whilst  five  years 
are  devoted  to  learning  little  more  than  the  art  of  preparing 
and  compounding  medicines,  only  eighteen  months,  and 
frequently  not  so  many,  are  passed  in  London  to  qualify  the 
uninitiated  youth  for  engaging  in  “ the  cure  of  aU  the  ills 
which  flesh  his  heir  to.”  As  an  apprentice,  he  has  not  suffi- 
cient to  engage  his  attention  ; when  he  goes  to  London,  he 
is  bewildered  amidst  the  variety  and  extent  of  knowledge 
which  is  at  all  at  once  crowded  upon  him.  But,  although 
every  hour  in  the  life  of  a Medical  Student  should  be  em- 
ployed either  in  acquiring  knowledge,  or  in  such  relaxations 
as,  by  invigorating  the  mind,  render  it  more  capable  of  im- 
provement, still  the  loss  of  time  is  not  the  greatest  evil  of  a 
long  apprenticeship  thus  unimproved : the  misapplication 
of  that  aptitude  for  learning  which  distinguishes  youth,  and 
the  want  of  those  habits  of  industry  and  application  which 
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if  not  fonned  in  early  life,  are  seldom  established  afterwards : 
these  are  evils  of  far  greater  magnitude.  Indeed,  so  imper- 
fect a system  of  instruction  on  a subject  involving  such 
important  interests,  is  incompatible  with  the  present  en- 
lightened state  of  society,and,  tobe  remedied,  it  can  require 
only  to  be  known. 

At  length  the  Medical  Student,  having  finished  his  dis- 
jointed education,  becomes  a Medical  Practitioner,  and  now 
it  is  that  his  eyes  are  opened  to  all  the  evils  of  this  most 
defective  system.  Engaged  in  practice,  difficulties  beset 
him  on  every  side,  and  experience,  which  gives  such  con- 
fidence to  the  well  instructed,  serves  only  to  lessen  his,  by 
rendering  him  still  more  sensible  of  his  defects.  With  un- 
availing regret,  he  now  bewails  the  irreparable  loss  of  those 
opportunities  for  improvement,  which  he  was  too  ignorant 
at  the  time  to  appreciate,  or  too  conceited  to  avail  himself 
of.  If  he  be  a man  of  honourable  feeling  and  benevolent 
character,  he  perhaps  abandons  the  profession  in  disgust;  if 
of  a mercenary,  selfish  disposition,  he  continues  to  follow 
it,  as  a profitable  trade  ; for  as  Sir  A.  B.  Faulkner  has  well 
observed,  “ if  the  Medical  Profession  be  made  a trade  of,  it 
is  the  trade  of  all  others  the  best  cut  out  for  a rogue.” 
Others  again,  less  honourable  than  the  former,  and  less 
mercenary  than  the  latter,  but  as  ignorant  as  either,  pass 
through  life  unconscious  of  their  own  defects ; buoyed  up 
by  their  physical  energies,  they  boldly  dash  on,  reckless  of 
consequences,  blunder,  perhaps  successfully,  through  cases 
which  they  have  never  understood,  take  to  themselves 
merit  for  cures,  where  the  patients  have  only  to  thank 
Heaven  for  escapes ; too  ignorant  to  be  aware  of  their 
ignorance,  they  arrogantly  claim  credit  for  extraordi- 
nary skill  in  controuling  disease,  when  in  reality  they 
are  only  preserved . from  spreading  around  them  deso- 
lation and  death,  by  being  under  the  protection  of  that 
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superintending  power,  whose  peculiar  province  it  is  to 
watch  over  the  destinies  of  idiots  and  madmen. 

Happily  for  society  there  is  stdl  another  and  a numerous 
class  of  Medical  Practitioners,  men  whose  irrepressible  ener- 
gies enable  them  to  surmount  every  barrier  which  a defective 
education  can  oppose  to  their  success ; whose  splendid  talents, 
and  unwearied  industiy  not  only  raise  them  to  the  highest  rank 
in  the  Profession,  but  make  the  Profession  itself  so  honour- 
able, as  to  have  induced  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  to  declare,  on  a late  occasion  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  “ for  the  enlightened  views,  pure 
philanthrophy,  and  liberal  feelings  of  Medical  meii  gene- 
rally, he  (Mr.  Peel)  felt  so  much  respect,  that  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  pronoimce  them  a blessing  to  their  native  land, 
and  an  honour  to  humanity.” 

One  of  the  objects  then,  of  the  Sheffield  Medical  Insti- 
tution, within  whose  walls  we  are  now  for  the  first  time 
assembled,  to  promote  the  cause  of  science,  humanity,  and 
truth,  wiU  be  to  remedy  some  of  those  defects  which  pre- 
vail in  the  present  system  of  Medical  Education.  With 
this  view  we  shall  endeavoiur  to  impress  on  the  mind  of 
every  Medical  Student  within  the  sphere  of  our  influence, 
the  importance  of  the  Profession  in  which  he  is  engaged, 
and  the  necessity  of  cultivating  every  opportunity  for  im- 
provement— we  shall  urge  him  to  acquire  habits  of  obser- 
vation and  experience — provide  him  with  a systematic  plan 
for  the  prosecution  of  his  studies,  and,  by  labouring  to 
engage  his  whole  soul  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  assist 
in  preserving  him  from  the  paralyzing  influence  of  idleness, 
the  prolific  parent  of  every  low  and  degrading  vice. 

Thus  employed,  the  length  of  an  apprenticeship,  instead 
of  being  an  evU,  will  be  an  advantage.  Under  the  watch- 
ful superintendence  of  a master  laudably  interested  in  pro  ■ 
moling  the  welfare  of  his  pupils,  the  dangerous  period  of 
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youth  will  be  passed  secure  from  those  temptations  to  which, 
in  the  dissipation  of  a Metropolis,  it  would  be  unavoidably 
exposed.  The  apprentice  will  have  sufficient  time  to  ac- 
quire his  knowledge  gradually — to  arrange  it  as  he  acquires 
it,  and  to  fix  it  clearly,  distinctly,  and  permanently  in  his 
mind.  When  the  period  of  his  apprenticeship  shall  have 
expired,  he  will  be  enabled  to  enter  on  his  public  education 
in  London,  or  any  other  University,  under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances.  Being  already  well  instmcted  in  the 
elementary  branches  of  Medical  knowledge,  he  will  be  at 
liberty  to  devote  his  attention  exclusively  to  the  higher  de- 
partments of  science,  and  thus  be  qualified  to  appreciate, 
and  to  avail  himself  of  those  advantages  which  only  large 
Medical  Schools  are  capable  of  supplying.  When,  after 
such  an  education,  he  engages  in  the  practical  duties  of  his 
profession,  he  wdll  have  the  inexpressible  gratification  of 
feeling  himself  competent  to  discharge  them — of  finding 
the  accuracy  of  his  views  confirmed  by  his  own  observation, 
and  his  confidence  increase  in  proportion  as  experience 
shall  develope  the  extent  of  his  resources.  His  knowledge 
wiU  inspire  him  with  modesty,  (the  ignorant  alone  are  con- 
ceited) whilst  the  consciousness  of  having  availed  himself  of 
every  opportunity  of  improvement  will  support  him  under 
those  fatal  terminations  of  disease,  against  which,  according 
to  the  immutable  laws  of  nature,  the  science  of  Medicine 
cannot  always  prevail.  The  same  consciousness  will  also 
sustain  him  under  those  still  more  distressing  trials,  when 
the  retrospect,  of  a case,  or  the  result  of  a post  mortem  ex- 
amination, shall  have  convinced  him  that  more  might  have 
been  done. 

Such  indeed  is  the  imperfect  state  of  Medical  Science, 
that  the  wisest  must  frequently  err,  and  even  if  the  science 
were  less  imperfect,  we  are  aU  aware  that  such  is  the  im- 
perfection of  human  nature  they  could  not  always  b6  right. 
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Severe  then  only  in  judging  of  himself,  he  will  ever  put  a 
favourable  constmction  upon  the  doubtful  conduct  of  others; 
and  if  at  any  time  the  paramount  interests  of  justice  require 
him  to  condemn,  he  will  so  acquit  himself  of  the  painful 
duty  as  to  shew  how  much  more  grateful  it  would  have 
been  to  his  feelings  to  approve.  Happy  in  his  own  mind 
under  the  conviction  of  having  endeavoured  to  do  his  duty, 
he  will  obtain,  because  he  will  merit,  the  confidence  of  the 
public ; and  enjoying  the  esteem  of  the  wise  and  the  good, 
he  win  pass  through  his  professional  career  with  credit  to 
himself,  and  with  benefit  to  mankind. 

I trust  it  is  now  sufficiently  apparent  that  during  your 
apprenticeship  it  is  not  less  your  interest  than  your  duty  to 
pursue  some  well-an-anged  system  of  instruction  ; the  ques- 
tion then  naturally  arises,  what  arrangement  is  the  best? 
This  question  may  be  considered  1st  with  reference  to  the 
study  of  Medicine  in  general,  and  2dly  as  it  regards  the 
mode  of  instruction  to  be  pursued  at  this  Institution. 

Gentlemen, — there  is  no  Hamiltonian  method  of  learning 
the  Practice  of  Physic — there  is  in  Medicine  no  royal 
road  to  knowledge.  It  would  no  doubt  be  gratifying  to 
the  ardent  temperament  of  youth  to  engage  at  once  in  the 
study  of  the  Practice  of  Physic — to  learn  to  wield  those 
potent  arms  before  which  disease  and  death  are  com- 
pelled to  fly.  But  a little  reflection  will  suffice  to  shew, 
how  ill  qualified  he  must  be  to  understand  the  nature 
and  treatment  of  disease,  who  is  ignorant  even  of  the 
seat  of  disease,  or  Anatomy — of  the  natural  functions 
of  the  part,  or  Physiology — of  the  structmal  derangements 
induced  by  disease,  or  Pathology — of  the  different  kinds  of 
Medicines,  or  Materia  Medica— of  the  mode  of  preparing 
them,  or  Pharmacy — and  finally  of  the  principle  of  their 
operation,  or  Therapeutics. 

I’o  illustrate  the  necessity  of  an  acquaintance  with  these 
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preliminary  sciences  before  engaging  in  the  treatment  of 
disease,  we  will  suppose  a person  ignorant  of  them  is  called 
upon  to  manage  a case  of  Enteritis,  or  inflammation  of  the 
bowels.  Finding  his  patient  in  excruciating  pain,  with  ob- 
stinate constipation  and  violent  tenesmus,  he  would  proba- 
bly be  induced  to  give  him  an  aperient ; he  must,  however, 
first  consult  the  Materia  Medica  to  find  what  medicines  pro- 
duce this  effect ; suppose  he  has  met  with  a suitable  one, 
perhaps  it  cannot  be  given  in  its  natural  state  ; he  must 
then  apply  to  Pharmacy  to  know  how  to  prepare  it;  but 
when  he  has  given  it,  it  will  act  as  an  emetic  ; he  must  then 
study  Therapeutics  in  order  to  understand  the  principles  on 
which  medicines  operate.  When  his  patient  is  dead,  and 
under  such  treatment  he  will  die,  if  he  wish  to  investigate 
the  nature  of  the  case,  he  must  have  recourse  to  Anatomy 
before  he  can  discover  the  seat  of  the  disease  ; but  the  part 
affected  has  lost  its  natural  appearance ; to  understand  this 
change  he  must  study  Pathology — but  how  can  he  under- 
stand the  effect  of  disordered  function,  unless  he  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  natural  functions  of  the  part  ? for  this 
purpose  he  must  have  recourse  to  Physiology.  Thus  before 
any  one  can  fully  understand  the  principles  on  which  a 
simple  case  of  Enteritis  should  be  treated,  he  must  be 
acquainted  with  Materia  Medica,  Pharmacy,  and  Thera- 
peutics, with  Anatomy,  Pathology,  and  Physiology. 

When  he  has  made  himself  master  of  these  preliminary 
sciences,  he  is  then  only  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  study 
and  treatment  of  disease ; he  is  not  yet  qualified  to  engage 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Again,  for  the  purpose  of 
illustration,  we  will  suppose  the  person  already  mentioned, 
having  become  acquainted  with  the  auxiliary  sciences,  is 
called  in  to  another  case  with  pain,  constipation,  and  tenes- 
mus. Having  ascertained  that  his  former  patient  died  of 
inflammation,  and  that  bleeding  would  have  saved  him,  he 
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bleeds  his  present  patient, — he  dies, — a post-mortem  exami- 
nation shews  it  to  have  been  a case  of  colic,  which  by  the  judi- 
cious use  of  opiates  and  purg’ativesmiglit  have  been  recovered. 
Suppose  him  called  in  to  a third  case  with  similar  symptoms. 
The  knowledge  he  has  gained  from  the  two  former  cases 
sei-ves  only  to  perplex  him.  Shall  be  bleed,  or  give  opi- 
ates ? it  is  of  little  consequence;  under  either  plan  the  patient 
will  die ; it  was  a case  of  flatulent  distension  of  the  abdomen 
occurring  in  the  advanced  stage  of  fever,  where  the  muscles 
concerned  in  propelling  the  eontents  of  the  bowels  had  been 
distended  beyond  their  power  of  contraction.  Turpentine 
properly  administered  would,  perhaps,  have  saved  the  pa- 
tient’s life. 

How  then  is  the  Medical  Student  to  qualify  himself  for 
engaging  in  the  practical  duties  of  his  profession  ? After 
having  acquired  a competent  knowledge  of  the  preliminary 
sciences,  he  must  study  the  Practice  of  Physic,  or  that  Science 
which  teaches  him  to  distinguish  diseases  by  their  symp- 
toms, and  to  treat  them  with  their  appropriate  remedies. 
Thus  instructed  he  would  have  known  that  the  first  was  a 
case  of  inflammation,  from  the  pulse  being  quick  and  the 
abdomen  tender  on  pressure, — that  the  second  was  a case  of 
colic,  these  symptons  being  absent, — and  that  the  third  was 
tympanites,  indicated  by  the  drum-like  sound  of  the  abdo- 
men. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  preceding  observations,  that  much 
preliminary  knowledge  is  to  be  obtained  before  the  Medical 
Student  can  be  qualified  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  the 
Practice  of  Physic.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the  Company 
of  Apothecaries  require,  and  the  Council  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity recommend,  that  lectures  on  the  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Physic  should  be  preceded  by  lectures  on  Anatomy,  Ma- 
teria Medica,  and  Chemistry.  As  this  arrangement  refers  to 
the  study  of  medicine  generally,  it  is  applicable  to  all 
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medical  schools.  It  will  form  the  basis  upon  which  the 
plan  of  study  to  be  pursued  at  this  Institution  will  be 
founded. 

With  respect  to  the  detail  of  this  arrangement,  it  must  be 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  those  who  may  be  expected 
to  attend  the  lectures  given  in  Sheffield.  There  are  several 
important  distinctions  between  the  London  and  Sheffield 
pupils ; they  may  be  most  of  them  arr  anged  under  the  three 
following  heads. 

1st.  The  presumed  state  ofknowledge  of  these  trvo  classes 
of  pupils. 

2nd.  Then  social  relations. 

3rd.  The  length  of  time  they  have  for  the  prosecution  of 
their  studies. 

1st.  With  respect  to  the  presumed  state  of  knowledge  of 
the  London  and  Sheffield  pupils,  it  is  evident  that  an  im- 
portant distinction  must  be  admitted.  It  is  true  that  many 
of  the  London  pupils  are  exceedingly  ignorant  of  their  pro- 
fession, and  that  some  of  the  Sheffield  pupils  are  very  well 
informed ; still,  in  the  arrangement  of  a course  of  instruction 
for  London,  it  must  be  presumed  that  the  pupils  are  qualified 
to  engage  in  the  higher  departments  of  medical  science, 
whilst  in  Sheffield  we  must  arrange  our  plans  on  the  pre- 
sumption that  the  pupils  are  as  yet  uninitiated  in  the  very 
elements  of  their  profession.  As  an  attendance  on  the 
London  schools  is  to  qualify  the  Medical  Student  for 
engaging  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  his  attention 
must  be  chiefly  directed  to  Surgery,  Midwifery,  and  the 
Practice  of  Physic,  and  if  he  happen,  as  is  too  frequently 
the  case,  to  be  ignorant  of  the  preliminary  sciences,  he 
must  hurry  through  them  as  well  as  he  can  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examination ; but  it  is  evident  that  knowledge  thus 
obtained,  will  be  too  feebly  impressed  on  the  mind  to  be 
long  recollected.  Our  system,  on  the  other  hand,  will  refer 
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chiefly  to  the  preliminary  sciences,  and  we  expect  they  will 
he  thoroughly  studied,  clearly  understood,  and  permanently 
fixed  in  the  mind ; whilst,  however,  we  keep  especially  in 
view  that  our  course  of  instruction  is  only  elementary,  we 
shall  endeavour  so  to  graduate  it,  that  it  may  contribute  to 
the  improvement  of  those  who  are  more  advanced  in  their 
studies. 

2nd.  With  respect  to  the  social  relations  of  the  two  classes 
of  pupils  there  is  also  an  important  distinction.  The  Medi- 
cal student  in  London  has  to  regard  only  his  own  interests ; 
he  may  therefore  make  all  his  arrangements  solely  with  re- 
ference to  them.  The  apprentice,  and  of  such  our  pupils 
will  chiefly  consist,  is  in  duty  hound  to  promote  his  master’s 
interests  equally  with  his  own,  and  any  arrangement  that 
would  prevent  him  from  discharging  this  sacred  obligation, 
must  be  radically  had.  Now,  as  Anatomy  cannot  w'ell  be 
studied  except  during  the  winter  months,  the  London  stu- 
dent finds  it  his  interest,  both  as  to  time  and  money,  to  attend 
all  the  other  necessary  lectures  at  the  same  season.  As, 
however,  winter  is  the  busiest  time  of  the  year  for  the  gen- 
eral practitioner,  it  is  desirable  that  our  pupils  should  at- 
tend at  that  season  only  such  lectures  as  cannot  be  given  at 
any  other.  All  lectures  then,  except  such  as  are  immedi- 
ately connected  with  Anatomy,  wiU  be  given  during  the 
other  seasons  of  the  year.  They  will  also  be  given  at  such 
hours  as  may  interfere  least  with  the  duties  the  student  has  to 
perform  for  his  master;  and  some  will  be  given  early  in  the 
morning,  with  a view  of  promoting  those  habits  of  early 
rising  which  contribute  so  much  to  health  of  body  and 
vigour  of  mind.  Our  course  of  instruction  will  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  occupy  foiu-  years,  and  the  student  may  begin 
at  any  part  of  it,  for  which  his  previous  attainments  have 
qualified  him. 

The  third,  and  the  most  important  distinction  of  all,  re- 
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fers  to  the  length  of  time  which  these  two  classes  of  pupils 
have  for  the  prosecution  of  their  studies.  The  usual  time 
passed  in  London  seldom  exceeds,  and  frequently  falls  short 
of  a year  and  a half;  the  period  of  an  apprenticeship,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  is  five  years.  The  London  pupil  has 
scarcely  leisure  to  obtain  such  a cursory  knowledge  of  the 
preliminary  sciences  as  will  enable  him  to  pass  an  exami- 
nation upon  them  ; the  apprentice  will  have  sufficient  time 
to  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  them.  The 
London  pupil  can  attend  to  those  sciences  only,  and  scarce- 
ly even  to  those,  which  are  essentially  necessary.  Our  pupils 
on  the  other  hand  will  be  able  to  cultivate  those  branches 
of  knowledge  which,  though  not  essential,  will  yet  be  ex- 
ceedingly useful  in  promoting  their  professional  efficiency. 
Amongst  these  branches  of  knowledge  may  be  enumerated 
Medical  Jurisprudence,  Moral  Philosophy,  and  the  Art  of 
Drawing : they  would,  indeed,  encroach  too  much  upon 
the  limited  time  of  the  Medical  student  in  London,  a few 
observations,  however,  on  each  will  be  sufficient  to  shew 
that  they  are  too  intimately  connected  with  the  study  and 
practice  of  physic,  not  to  deserve  the  particular  attention 
of  those  who  are  qualifying  themselves  for  the  Medical 
Profession  : and  first,  as  regards  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

Medi  al  Jurisprudence  is  that  science  by  which  Medi- 
cine and  its  collateral  branches  are  made  subservient  to 
the  construction,  elucidation,  and  administration  of  the 
laws,  and  to  the  preservation  of  the  public  health.  As 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  it  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  the  most  eminent  authors  in  Germany,  Italy, 
and  France ; and  their  voluminous  writings  attest  the  labour 
and  attention  with  which  they  devoted  themselves  to  the 
cultivation  of  this  science.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1788, 
that  any  work  expressly  written  upon  this  subject  appeared  ‘ 
in  England,  and  then  it  was  only  a 12mo.  of  139  pages, 
c 
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entitled  “ Elements  of  Medical  Jurispmdence,”  by  Dr.  Farre. 
It  has  been  asked  with  an  air  of  triumph,  how  it  has  come 
to  pass,  that  England,  so  jealous  of  every  thing  connected 
with  the  comfort  of  society,  and  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, should  for  so  long  a period  have  imperfectly  appreci- 
ated, and  utterly  neglected  a science  so  important  to  both. 
It  has  been  replied,  that  the  collateral  sciences  on  which 
medical  testimony  rests,  were,  until  lately,  too  imperfect  to 
allow  of  its  being  received  as  evidence  in  our  courts  of 
justice.  If  medical  testimony  had  been  entirely  excluded, 
or  admitted  only  when  true,  this  answer  might  have  been 
satisfactoiy,  but  unfortunately  the  records  of  our  courts  of 
justice  are  stained  with  the  blood  of  victims,  who  have 
been  executed  on  such  medical  testimony  as  is  now  univer- 
sally admitted  to  be  false. 

So  late  as  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  two  unfortu- 
nate persons  were  tried  at  the  Bury  Assizes,  on  the  capital 
charge  of  bewitching  the  children  of  a Mr.  Pacey,  and 
causing  them  to  have  fits.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  was  called 
upon  by  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  to  give 
his  judgment ; upon  which  he  declared,  that  “ he  was 
clearly  of  opinion  that  the  fits  were  natural,  but  heightened 
by  the  devil  co-operating  with  the  malice  of  the  witches, 
at  whose  instances  he  did  the  villanies adding,  “ that  in 
Denmark  there  had  been  lately  a great  discovery  of  witches, 
who  used  the  very  same  way  of  affecting  persons  by  con- 
veying pins  into  them.”  This  relation  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  says  the  historian  of  the  case,  made  that  good  and 
gi-eat  man.  Sir  M.  Hale,  doubtful ; but  he  would  not  so 
much  as  sum  up  the  evidence,  but  left  it  to  the  jury,  with 
prayers  that  the  great  God  of  Heaven  would  direct  their 
hearts  in  that  weighty  matter.  The  jury  returned  a verdict 
* of  guilty,  and  the  execution  of  these  reputed  witches  was 
amongst  the  latest  instances  of  the  kind,  that  disgiaced  the 
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English  annals.  “ These  acts,”  says  Blackstone,  viz.  the  “ acts 
making  witchcraft  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy,  con- 
tinued in  force  until  lately,  to  the  great  terror  of  aU  ancient 
females  in  the  kingdom ; and  many  poor  wretches  were 
sacrificed  thereby  to  the  prejudices  of  their  neighbours,  and 
their  own  illusions,  not  a few  having  by  some  means  or 
other  confessed  the  fact  at  the  gallows.”  But  all  executions 
for  this  dubious  crime  are  at  an  end.  Our  legislature  hav- 
ing at  length  followed  the  wise  example  of  Louis  XIV.  of 
France,  has  enacted,  that  no  prosecution  shall  for  the  fu- 
ture be  carried  on  against  any  persons  for  conjuration, 
witchcraft,  sorcery,  or  enchantment.  In  Ireland  the  statute 
inflicting  capital  punishment  upon  witches  was  unrepealed 
in  1809. 

Medical  Jurisprudence  has  of  late  years  excited  much 
more  attention  in  this  country  than  formerly ; it  has  been 
more  generally  and  more  successfully  cultivated.  The  im  - 
proved  character  of  medical  evidence  has  been  acknow- 
ledged from  the  bench ; much,  however,  still  remains  to  be 
done,  and  recent  trials  have  still  left  it  doubtful,  whether, 
even  at  the  present  day,  medical  testimony  does  not  some- 
times embarrass  where  it  ought  to  enlighten,  and  lead  astray 
where  it  is  called  upon  to  direct  the  steps  of  justice. 

Few  Practitioners  may  be  called  upon  to  construct  or  elu- 
cidate the  laws,  but  every  one  may  be  required  to  assist  in 
administering  them ; and  when  you  reflect  that  by  your 
testimony  in  courts  of  justice,  “ fraud  and  violence  may  be 
detected  and  punished — unmerited  infamy  and  death  may 
be  prevented — the  w idow  and  the , orphan  may  be  saved 
from  ruin — virgin  purity  and  innocence  may  be  vindicated — 
conjugal  harmony  and  happiness  may  be  restored — unjust 
and  oppressive  demands  upon  the  services  of  your  fellow 
citizens  may  be  obviated,  and  the  sources  of  public  misery 
may  be  removed ;” — when  you  reflect  upon  the  extent  of  the 
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services  you  may  thus  be  enabled  to  render  to  individuals 
and  to  the  public,  you  can  require  no  additional  evidence 
to  establish  the  importance  of  Medical  Jiuisprudence,  and 
to  convince  you  that  it  ought  to  hold  a prominent  place  in 
every  well  arranged  and  complete  system  of  medical  edu- 
cation. 

Moral  Philosophy,  especially  the  Philosophy  of  Mind, 
constitutes  another  important  branch  of  medical  education. 
The  influence  of  the  mind  over  the  functions  of  the  body  is 
so  poweidul,  and  may  be  made  so  useful  in  the  treatment  of 
disease,  that  he  must  be  regarded  as  an  incompetent  practi- 
tioner who  is  not  acquainted  with  the  laws,  according  to 
which  mind  and  body  reciprocally  act  on  each  other.  Na- 
tions but  imperfectly  civilized  avail  themselves  of  this  consent 
of  mind  and  body  in  the  establishment  of  ordeals  for  the 
administration  of  justice.  The  Hindoos  have  nine  kinds  of 
ordeals ; the  two  principal  ones  are  water  and  rice  powder. 
The  suspected  party  is  required  to  drink  three  draughts  of 
the  water  in  which  the  images  of  the  sun  and  some  other 
deities  have  been  washed ; if  any  indisposition  ensue  within 
the  succeeding  fourteen  days,  he  is  pronounced  guilty.  The 
imposing  ceremonial  with  which  this  ordeal  is  accompanied, 
and  the  superstitious  confidence  with  which  the  people  are 
taught  to  regard  it,  work  so  powerluUy  on  the  feelings  of 
the  culprit,  that  within  the  fortnight  the  perturbed  state  of 
his  mind  disorders  his  corporeal  functions,  and  this  mani- 
fests his  guilt,  whilst  the  innocent  party  having  his  mind  at 
ease,  retains  his  former  health. 

The  ordeal  of  rice  powder  consists  in  the  accused  party 
filling  his  mouth  with  it ; if  he  spit  it  out  again  dry,  or 
bloody,  he  is  pronoimced  guilty ; if  in  a moist,  pulpy  state, 
he  is  acquitted.  One  of  the  well-kno^vn  effects  of  fear  is 
to  check  the  secretion  of  the  salivary  glands,  and  thus  render 
the  mouth  parched  and  dry  : this  state  of  the  mouth  is  in- 
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dicated  by  the  rice  powder  remaining  dry,  and  thus  the 
dryness  of  the  rice  powder  is  assumed  as  a proof  of  guilt ; 
when  on  the  other  hand  the  rice  powder  becomes  saturated 
with  saliva,  it  implies  that  the  secretions  are  not  disturbed — 
hence  they  infer  that  the  mind  of  the  accused  is  at  ease, 
and  that  he  is  innocent.  The  modern  system  of  duelling  is  a 
relic  of  this  barbarous  system  of  administering  justice, 
which  once  prevailed  throughout  Europe.  It  originated 
no  doubt  in  the  belief  that  the  injru’ed  party  would  always 
prevail  against  him  who  was  unnerved  by  the  consciousness 
of  guilt,  and  that  thus  “ God  would  defend  the  right — 
a fatal  result,  however,  is  regarded  at  the  present  day,  rather 
as  a proof  of  skill  in  one  party  than  of  guilt  in  the  other. 

Another  striking  illustration  of  the  power  of  moral  causes 
in  inducing  not  only  disordered  function,  but  even  organic 
and  fatal  disease,  is  given  by  Avenbrugger  in  his  excellent 
treatise  on  Percussion.  “ When  young  men,”  says  he, 
“ not  yet  arrived  at  their  full  growth,  are  forcibly  im- 
pressed into  the  militaiy  service,  and  thereby  at  once  lose 
all  hope  of  returning  safe  and  sound  to  their  beloved  home 
and  country,  they  become  sad,  silent,  listless,  solitary,  mus- 
ing, and  full  of  sighs  and  moans,  and  finally  quite  regard- 
less of,  and  indifferent  to,  all  the  cares  and  duties  of  life. 
From  this  state  of  mental  disorder  nothing  can  rouse  them  ; 
neither  argument,  nor  promises,  nor  the  dread  of  punish- 
ment; and  the  body  gradually  pines  and  wastes  away,  under 
the  pressure  of  ungratified  desires,  and  with  the  preternatural 
sound  of  one  side  of  the  chest.  This  is  the  disease  nostal- 
gia. I have  examined  the  bodies  of  many  youths  who 
have  fallen  victims  to  it,  and  have  uniformly  found  the 
lungs  firmly  united  to  the  pluera,  and  the  lobes  on  that 
side,  where  the  obscure  sound  had  existed,  callous,  indu- 
rated, and  more  or  less  purulent.”  “ Some  years  ago,”  adds 
Avenbrugger,  “ this  disease  was  very  common,  but  is  now 
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rarely  met  with,  since  the  wise  arrangement  has  been 
adopted  of  limiting  the  period  of  military  service  to  a cer- 
tain number  of  years  only.”  “ All  the  greater  and  more 
profound  mental  functions,”  says  Corvisart,  in  commenting 
on  the  above  passage,  “ are  powerful  causes  in  the  produc- 
tion of  corporeal  disease.  They  principally  affect  the  func- 
tions of  organic  life ; the  organs  concerned  in  circulation, 
respiration,  and  digestion,  are  especially  modified ; but  the 
functions  of  secretion,  exhalation,  absorption,  and  nutrition, 
which  seem  at  first  untouched,  eventually  undergo  no  less 
essential  changes.  These  organic  modifications  vary  with 
the  particular  causes.  Thus  anger,  by  directly  acting  on 
the  circulation,  occasions  dilatations  of  the  heart,  &c.  Joy, 
on  the  other  hand,  merely  augments  the  action  of  the  same 
organs  in  a slight  degree,  and  determines  the  blood  towards 
the  surface.  Grief  produces  a directly  opposite  effect : it 
debilitates  the  whole  vascular  system,  obstructs  the  course 
of  blood  towards  the  capillaries,  and  thus  occasions  that 
general  paleness  which  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  face  : 
from  this  result  a deficiency  of  blood  on  the  surface  of  the 
body,  and  a superabundance  in  the  larger  vessels,  occasion- 
ing the  sighing,  oppression,  and  palpitations,  the  passive 
dilatations  of  the  heart,  the  engorgement  of  the  lungs,  their 
adhesion  to  the  pleura,  and  the  diminished  resonanee  de- 
scribed by  Avenhrugger.  To  these  causes  may  be  added 
the  derangement  of  digestion,  which  is  found  to  he  an  in- 
separable attendant  of  long  continued  moral  affections,  and 
which  inevitably  induces  such  a state  of  general  debility  as 
greatly  predisposes  our  various  organs  to  he  acted  on  by 
the  morbific  causes  to  which  they  are  exposed.”  Both 
Corvisart  and  Testa  assert  that  organic  diseases  have  been 
much  more  prevalent  in  France,  in  consequence  of  the  tre- 
mendous agitation  produced  by  the  revolution  and  its  con- 
sequences. Happily  in  this  favoured  country  we  have  had 
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no  such  national  calamity  to  produce  such  strongly  marked 
effects  on  society ; still,  daily  experience  furnishes  us  with 
too  much  evidence  to  allow  of  our  doubting  the  accuracy  of 
these  remarks. 

Moral  Philosophy  then,  or  at  least  that  part  of  it  Avhich 
relates  to  the  Philosophy  of  mind,  must  be,  if  not  absolutely 
necessary,  at  least  highly  useful  to  him  who  is  engaged  in 
regulating  the  functions  of  the  body.  No  class  of  society 
is  exempt  from  the  operation  of  moral  causes.  The  learn- 
ed, the  ignorant, — the  man  of  business,  the  man  of  pleasure, — 
the  serious,  the  dissipated, — the  young,  the  old, — the  rich,  the 
poor, — the  peer,  the  peasant,  all  have  their  corporeal  ail- 
ments more  or  less  modified  by  their  moral  affections.  The 
Physician  indeed  is  seldom  consulted  without  having  to  put 
into  requisition  his  knowledge  of  the  human  mind ; at  one 
time  to  devise  employment  for  those  who  have  nothing  to 
do,  at  aiiother  time  to  find  out  suitable  relaxation  for  those 
who  are  too  much  occupied — to  cheer  the  spirits  of  those 
who  are  too  mucli  depressed — to  moderate  the  too  high  ex- 
citement of  others — to  guard  against  being  imposed  upon 
by  the  artful  misrepresentations  of  interested  individuals — 
to  detect  moral  causes  Avhich  the  parties  are  either  ignorant 
of,  or  are  unwilling  to  admit ; ^and  never  is  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  intricate  windings  of  the  human  heart 
more  necessary  than  when  he  has  to  discover  the  secret 
source  of  suffering  in  her — 

“Who  never  told  her  love, 

But  lets  concealment,  like  a worm  i’the  bud, 

Feed  on  her  damask  cheek : who  pines  in  thought. 

And,  with  a green  and  yellow  melancholy, 

Sits  like  Patience  on  a monument  smiling  in  grief.” 

On  the  subject  of  Drawing,  I shall  avail  myself  not  only 
of  the  opinions  but  also  the  language  of  Professor  Thomson. 
Speaking  of  the  qualifications  which  ought  to  be  required 
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in  a student  who  enters  the  London  University  for  the  pur- 
j)ose  of  studying  medicine,  he  says,  “ he  should  also  have  a 
knowledge  of  drawing,  or  as  much  of  it  at  least,  as  wiU  en- 
able him  to  delineate  with  facility  and  accuracy,  the  parts 
of  the  human  body,  both  in  the  state  of  health  and  of  disease. 
It  is  indeed  astonishing  that  the  art  of  drawing  is  still  so 
totally  neglected  in  the  education  of  medical  men,  when  the 
advantages  derived  from  that  accomplishment  by  a few 
members  of  the  profession,  who  have  made  it  an  object  of 
study,  are  so  generally  known.  Besides  the  facility  which 
drawing  affords  of  rendering  permanent  diseased  appear- 
ances of  a changeable  character,  and  of  communicating  ideas 
of  them  to  others,  much  more  accurate  and  satisfactory  than 
could  be  accomplished  in  many  pages  of  description  in  words, 
that  delightful  art  confers  upon  its  votaries  almost  an  addi- 
tioiial  sense.  He  who  draws  the  appearances  which  any 
object  presents,  will  examine  that  object  more  attentively 
and  accurately,  and  retain  a more  correct  idea  of  it  than 
another  person  equally  interested  in  gaining  a correct  idea 
of  it  can  do ; because  the  very  habit  of  examimng  objects 
with  attention  in  every  point  of  view,  enables  him  to  see 
parts  which  are  overlooked  by  others,  and  the  repeated  ex- 
amination which  is  required  to  enable  the  draftsman  to 
give  a correct  delineation  of  the  object,  fixes  it  indelibly  in 
his  memory.  He  attains  as  much  accuracy  of  sight  as  the 
artizan,  who  works  in  very  minute  objects,  acquires  of  touch, 
the  one  seeing  and  the  other  feeling  circumstances,  which 
are  not  perceptible  to  others  in  whom  these  senses 
have  been  less  exercised.  The  student  who  can  draw,  ob- 
tains also  a more  exact  notion  of  the  relative  position  of 
parts,  and  remembers  them  better.  As  a branch  of  preli- 
minary education  therefore,  the  art  of  drawing,  should,  in 
my  opinion,  be  required  to  be  known  by  every  youth  begin- 
ning his  medical  studies  at  the  new  university.  A high 
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degree  of  perfection  should  not  be  expected,  but  the  profici- 
ency of  the  Candidate  ought  to  be  such  as  should  convince 
the  Examiners  that  he  understands  enough  of  this  branch 
of  general  education,  to  render  it  usefully  subservient  in 
promoting  his  acquirement  of  those  parts  of  the  study  of 
Medicine,  Anatomy,  Surgery,  and  Pathology,  which  it  is  cal- 
culated to  assist.” 

Whilst  then  the  order,  in  which  the  Medical  Sciences  will 
be  taught  at  this  Institution,  wiU  be  regulated  on  those  prin- 
ciples which  apply  to  the  study  of  Medicine  in  general,  the 
other  arrangements  will  be  modified  according  to  the  advan- 
tages and  exigencies  of  a provincial  school.  To  this  compre- 
hensive system  of  medical  education,  it  has  been  objected  that 
it  includes  attainments  which  many  of  those,  who  have  arrived 
at  the  highest  eminence  in  the  profession, have  never  possess- 
ed, and  which  are  therefore  unnecessary.  Pie  must,  however, 
be  little  acquainted  with  the  imperfections  of  Medicine,  who 
requires  to  be  told  that  she  stands  in  need  of  all  the  aid  which 
the  arts  and  sciences  can  bring  to  her  assistance.  Whatever 
increases  the  knowledge  and  improves  the  judgment  of  the 
medical  practitioner,  must  render  him  more  competent  to 
discharge  his  duties ; and  as  the  advancement  of  the  profes- 
sion must  depend,  not  only  on  the  attainments  that  are 
made,  but  also  on  those  that  are  recorded  by  individuals, 
it  becomes  desireable  to  adopt  every  expedient  which  inge- 
nuity can  devise  for  perpetuating  knowledge ; since,  not- 
withstanding the  means  we  already  possess,  much  of  what 
each  one  knows  dies  with  him.  Another  objection  is,  that 
the  diffusion  of  medical  knowledge,  which  seems  likely  to 
mark  the  present  era,  will  prove  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  the  established  practitioner.  It  is,  however,  only  the 
trader  in  physic  that  will  have  reason  to  be  alar-med,  since 
those  who  combine  study  with  experience  will  always  have, 
cseteris  paribus,  an  advantage  over  those  whose  knowledge 
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is  derived-from  study  alone.  Amongst  members  of  the  pro- 
fession who  are  equally  well  educated,  individuals  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  superior  tact  in  the  discrimination  and 
treatment  of  disease.  But  this  tact  can  never  be  obtained 
from  books,  it  is  the  result  of  experience  and  observation  ; 
and  as  well  might  you  attempt  to  impress  on  infancy 
the  character  of  age,  as  hope  to  impart  this  tact  to  such  as 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  personally  acquiring  it  for 
themselves.  But  it  is  useless  to  dwell  on  objections  too  ab- 
surd to  deserve  a formal  refutation.  I will  therefore  proceed 
to  offer  some  remarks  on  the  resources  we  possess  for  carry- 
ing our  plans  into  execution. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  inform  those  who  have  now 
honoured  us  by  their  presence,  that  this  building  is  admira- 
bly calculated  for  the  purpose  for  which  alone  it  has  been 
erected.  This  lectm-e  room  is  capable  of  accommodating 
above  a hundred  auditors ; the  light  is  so  disposed,  and  the 
seats  are  so  arranged,  as  to  afford  every  facility  for  seeing  ex- 
periments; and  the  form  of  the  room  has  been  adopted 
in  order  that  the  lecturer  may  be  well  heard — whether  this 
object  has  been  attained  you  are  more  competent  than  my- 
self to  judge.  Below,  we  have  a spacious  room  lor  a library 
and  museum.  Our  library  already  possesses  a considerable 
number  of  volumes,  and  as  it  will  be  conducted  on  the 
most  liberal  principles  which  are  compatible  with  security, 
and  as  the  interests  of  the  practitioner  and  of  the  pupil 
will  both  be  duly  attended  to  in  the  selection  of  books, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  it  will  rapidly  increase. 
The  advantages  of  a well  selected  permanent  medical 
library  are  too  obvious  to  require  illustration.  Our  museum 
is  yet  in  its  infancy,  but  arrangements  are  made  which,  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  will,  in  a few  years,  give  it  a very 
respectable  character.  We  have  appointed  a curator,  and  I 
avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  of  requesting  that  those 
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gentlemen,  who  feel  disposed  to  support  the  Institution,  will 
forward  to  him  any  interesting  specimen  of  morbid  struc- 
ture they  may  meet  with  in  their  practice. 

Our  dissecting  rooms  are  equally  well  adapted  for 
their  purpose,  and  are  open  for  public  insi^eetion.  On 
so  exciting  a subject  as  the  cultivation  of  anatomy,  I 
will  not,  on  the  present  occasion,  trust  mysell  with  the  ex- 
pression of  my  own  sentiments,  but  the  most  sceptical  must, 
I think,  admit  that  there  is  much  truth  in  the  following 
temperate  and  judicious  remarks  of  Mr.  Quain.  “The 
feelings,  and  even  prejudices  of  the  community,  are  doubt- 
less entitled  to  every  consideration  ; in  most  cases  they 
assert  their  own  supremacy,  and  bear  down  any  opposition 
that  may  be  raised  against  them  ; but  those  who  are  capa- 
ble of  reflection,  would  do  well  to  consider  whether  their 
sympathies,  and  humanity,  however  well  intended,  are  pro- 
perly directed,  when  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject  here 
alluded  to.  Their  own  wants  should  remind  them  that  a 
certain  number  of  persons  are  required  to  be  educated,  and 
licensed  to  practice  medicine  and  surgery  ; and  if  the  means 
of  instruction  be  withheld,  or  curtailed,  some  portion  of  the 
community  is  likely  to  suffer  from  the  deficiencies  of  those 
in  whom  they  must  confide,  when  suffering  from  accident 
or  disease.  Experience  and  dexterity,  it  is  true,  may  be 
acquired  by  giving  gratuitous  assistance  to  the  poor,  or  by 
becoming  connected  with  some  of  the  charities ; and  after 
some  years’  practice  in  this  way,  the  defects  of  early  educa- 
tion may  be  remedied,  and  the  reputation  acquired  by 
practising  on  the  poor,  may  constitute  a claim  to  the  con- 
fidence of  the  rich.  But  those,  whose  tender  sympathies 
find  a vent  in  declaiming  on  “ the  duty  of  respecting  the 
sanctuary  of  the  grave,  and  the  manes  of  the  dead,”  should 
inquire  whether  their  humanity,  when  examined  in  its 
practical  operation,  does  not  finally  resolve  itself  into  this — 
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that  they  are  clement  to  the  rich  at  the  expence  ol  the 
poor,  and  to  the  dead  at  the  expence  of  both.” 

The  greatest  difficulty  still  remains  to  be  suimount- 
ed — who  are  to  he  the  teachers .?  We  are  all  of  us, 
as  you  are  well  aware,  engaged  in  the  practice  of  our 
profession — some  of  us  have  been  long  and  actively  en- 
gaged in  it.  In  anxiety  of  mind  and  fatigue  of  body, 
inter  tsedia  et  labores,  it  may  easily  be  supposed  we  have 
had  little  leisure  to  cultivate  the  refinements  of  lan- 
guage, the  elegancies  of  composition  or  the  graces  of  elo- 
cution. Our  very  reading  can  only  have  been  such  as  is 
compatible  with  the  harassing  duties  of  a professional  life. 
Moreover  in  our  day,  there  were  no  Medical  Institutions  to 
excite  us  to  acquire  knowledge  with  a view  of  communicat- 
ing it  to  others — our  information  has  been  obtained  prin- 
cipally for  our  own  use.  Why  then,  it  may  well  be  asked, 
under  such  disadvantageous  circumstances  have  we  pre- 
sumed to  involve  ourselves  in  the  additional  duty  of  teach- 
ing others  ? A short  sketch  of  the  professional  improve- 
ment which  has  been  going  on  in  Sheffield  lor  several  years 
past,  will  suffice  to  explain  this  apparent  inconsistency.  In 
the  year  1817  a Medical  Book  Society  was  established, 
and  by  means  of  it  a great  deal  of  valuable  information 
was  diffused  through  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  The 
spirit  of  improvement  thus  excited,  led  to  the  formation,  in 
1819,  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Society.  Those  who 
recollect  the  discord  which  prevailed  in  the  profession 
before  the  establishment  of  these  two  societies,  and  the 
harmony  which,  with  few  exceptions,  has  existed  since,  will 
be  able  to  appreciate  the  advantages  which  have  accrued 
from  them  in  the  kindly  and  social  feelings  which  they 
have  tended  to  promote,  and  the  taste  for  medical  research 
which  they  have  so  largely  contributed  to  inspire.  Essays 
on  medical  and  surgical  subjects  were  read  every  month — 
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interesting  discussions  frequently  ensued,  and  references 
were  occasionally  made  to  anatomical  and  physiological 
facts,  which  we  found  we  had  either  never  known,  or  had 
entirely  forgotten.  Thus  being  made  more  sensible  of  our 
ignorance  by  the  increase  of  our  knowledge,  we  resolved, 
in  1824,  to  look  out  for  a suitable  building  in  which 
Ave  might  carry  on  anatomical  and  physiological  in- 
vestigations. No  such  accommodation  could  be  procur- 
ed— the  prejudices  of  the  public  were  not  to  be  sur- 
mounted. About  the  same  time  an  attemj)t  was  made  to 
establish  a pennanent  Medical  Library,  and  the  governors 
of  the  Infirmary  liberally  consented  to  admit  the  profession, 
on  certain  conditions,  to  the  use  of  the  small  but  valuable 
collection  of  books  belonging  to  that  Institution  : a feeling 
of  independence,  however,  on  the  part  of  the  medical  prac- 
titioners induced  them  to  decline  the  offer.  This  circum- 
stance might  have  been  regretted,  if  the  same  independent 
spirit  had  not  since  achieved  a far  more  liberal  and  com- 
prehensive measure.  The  subject  continuing  to  groAV  upon 
us,  a general  meeting  of  the  Profession  in  Sheffield  was 
convened  in  February  1828,  and  it  was  resolved  to  erect  a 
building  which  should  be  capable  of  containing  not  only  a 
Library,  but  also  a Museum,  and  rooms  for  lectures  and 
dissections.  Thus  the  Medical  Institution  natmally  arose 
out  of  improvements  that  had  been  regularly  advancing  for 
several  years.  It  was  not,  however,  until  Ave  had  experi- 
enced the  munificence  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  Earl 
FitzAvilliam,  that  we  contemplated  so  respectable  a building 
as  the  one  in  which  Ave  are  now  assembled.  And  here 
justice  as  Avell  as  gratitude  calls  upon  me  to  acknowledge 
our  obligations  to  the  Sheffield  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  but  that  the  oppor- 
tunities which  that  excellent  Institution  afforded  us  of  oc- 
casionally trying  our  Avings,  have  contributed  along  Avith 
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other  causes  to  inspire  us  with  sufficient  courage  to  at- 
tempt our  present  more  advanturOus  flight.  When  we 
had  advanced  thus  far  it  became  necessary  to  appoint  lec- 
turers ; the  choice  of  our  colleagues  fell  upon  us : to  have 
declined  the  appointment,  under  an  apprehension  of  its 
difficulties,  would  have  been  more  creditable  to  our  self- 
knowledge  than  to  our  professional  zeaL  We  have  not 
sought  the  honour  we  have  obtained,  it  has  been  spontane- 
ously bestowed,  and  we  will,  to  the  best  of  our  power,  dis- 
charge the  duties  it  has  imposed,  until  others,  from  amongst 
those  who  now  come  to  learn,  shall  prove  by  their  talents 
and  their  industry  that  they  are  more  competent  than  our- 
selves to  teach.  We  will  then  willingly  resign  our  places 
to  them — some  of  us  indeed  must  be  regarded  as  only  hold- 
ing them  in  trust  for  our  junior  brethren.  As  our  successors 
will  be  elected  by  the  proprietors,  and  will  not  receive  their 
appointment  from  any  single  individual,  they  may  accept 
the  honour  without  in  the  slightest  degree  either  compro- 
mising their  independence,  or  subjecting  themselves  to  any 
unpleasant  personal  obligation. 

Our  defects,  my  young  friends,  will  necessarily  be  many  ; 
let  them  serve  but  as  additional  motives  for  you  to  excel. 
We  have  only  laid  the  foundation, — it  is  for  you  and  your 
successors  to  complete  the  superstructure ; for  the  Sheffield 
Medical  Institution  will  supply  a field  for  the  cultivation 
of  talent  not  only  to  the  present,  but  to  future  generations  : 
permanency  indeed  results  from  the  very  princijjles  of  its 
constitution — it  has  not  arisen  out  of  any  temporary  ex- 
citement— it  has  not  been  established  to  serve  any  temporary 
purpose — it  is  not  dependent  on  the  will  of  any  human 
being — it  owes  fealty  to  no  man — it  has  no  individual  in- 
terests to  promote — it  rests  its  claim  for  support  on  its 
public  utility  alone — it  has  not  sprung  into  existence  all 
perfect,  like  Minerva  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter — its  re- 
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sources  have  been  only  gradually  developed — it  has  been 
years  in  arriving  even  at  its  present  state  of  advancement, 
but  the  slowness  of  its  growth  is  an  earnest  of  its  dura- 
bility : the  flower  that  springs  up  in  the  morning  and  dies 
at  night,  attains  its  maturity  in  a few  hours,  whilst  the  oak 
that  lives  to  be  the  father  of  the  forest,  has  an  infancy  of 
ages. 

As  it  is  the  object  of  our  Institution  to  raise  the  characters 
of  those  who  may  become  connected  with  it,  to  the  highest 
degree  of  excellence  they  are  capable  of  attaining,  it  will  not 
be  deemed  irrelevant  if  I offer  some  remarks  on  the  principles 
which  ought  to  influence  the  conduct  of  those,  who  cherish 
the  laudable  ambition  of  becoming  what  their  profession  pro- 
perly cultivated  is  capable  of  making  them — the  benefactors 
of  mankind.  The  life  of  a medical  practitioner,  you  are 
well  aware,  is  a life  of  incessant  labour  and  anxiety  : those, 
therefore,  who  would  wish  to  pass  their  days  in  silken  dal- 
liance, and  to  recline  at  night  on  beds  of  roses,  must  never 
think  of  entering  the  Medical  profession.  The  Medical 
student  must  discipline  his  passions,  invigorate  his  mind, 
and  inure  his  body  to  privations  and  fatigue  ; in  the  beauti- 
ful language  of  Juneval : — 

“Nesciat  irasci,  cupiat  nihil,  et  potiores 

Herculis  aerumnas  credat,  saevosque  labores, 

Et  Venere,  et  cajnis,  et  plumis  Sardanapali.” 

He  must  ever  bear  in  mind  that  the  preliminary  are  only 
subordinate  sciences — that  they  are  not  cultivated  merely 
on  their  own  account — that  he  is  not,  for  example,  to  study 
botany,  chemistry,  or  anatomy,  that  he  may  become  a mere 
botanist,  chemist,  or  an  anatomist,  but  that  he  may  become 
a skilful  and  efficient  medical  practitioner.  He  must  also 
recollect  that  the  possession  of  knowledge  by  no  means  im- 
plies the  capability  of  using  it.  Many  who  have  been 
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celebrated  for  the  extent  and  variety  of  their  literary  and 
scientific  attainments,  have  yet  been  so  deficient  in  judg- 
ment as  to  he  incapable  of  directing  the  ordinary  details  of 
life.  “ I am  convinced,”  says  the  late  amiable  Dr.  Baillie, 
“ that  the  most  successful  treatment  of  patients  will  depend 
upon  the  exertion  of  sagacity,  or  good  common  sense,  guided 
by  a competent  professional  knowledge,  and  not  by  follow- 
ing strictly  the  rules  of  liiactice  laid  down  in  books,  even 
by  men  of  the  greatest  talents  and  experience.  It  is  very 
seldom  that  diseases  are  found  pure  and  unmixed,  as  they 
are  commonly  described  by  authors  ; and  there  is  almost  an 
endless  variety  of  constitutions.  The  treatment  must  be 
adaj)ted  to  this  mixture  and  variety,  in  order  to  be  as  suc- 
cessful as  circumstances  will  permit ; and  this  allows  of  a 
very  wide  field  for  the  exercise  of  good  common  sense  on 
the  part  of  the  Physician.  A Physician  who  should  be 
guided  strictly  by  the  rules  laid  down  in  books  would  be  a 
very  bad  practitioner.”  Whilst,  then,  you  sedidously  endea- 
vour to  acquire  a competent  knowledge  of  your  profession, 
neglect  no  opportunity  of  improving  your  judgment — it  is  the 
master  faculty  of  the  human  mind — that  quick  tact,  which 
enables  a man  when  surrounded  by  a maze  of  conflicting 
probabilties,  to  seize  upon  that  w hich  approaches  the  nearest 
to  truth.  It  is  judgment  which  goveras  genius,  directs 
talent,  and  is  the  seat  of  intellectual  power.  It  is  this  which 
must  make  a man,  instead  of  being  the  25assive  and  ignor- 
ant receptacle  of  the  knowledge  of  his  forefathers,  the  intel- 
ligent instructor  of  future  ages.  Judgment  is  the  principal 
ingredient  in  what  we  call  force  of  character,  and  confers 
that  fertility  of  resource — that  decision  and  finnness  of  re  - 
solve,  which,  more  than  any  other  qualities,  fit  a man  for 
the  i^racticc  of  Medicine. 

It  is  natural,  my  young  friends,  that  you  should  aspire 
after  wealth  and  fame,  for  it  is  the  almost  universal  opinion 
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of  civilised  man  that  they  constitute  happiness;  but  it  is 
intelligence  and  morality,  not  riches,  that  are  the  foundation 
of  lasting  prosperity.  Though  your  wealth  and  fame 
should  surpass  those  of  Solomon  himself,  yet  if,  in  acquiring 
them,  you  violate  the  principles  of  benevolence  towards 
man,  and  of  piety  towards  God,  you  never  will  be  happy  ; 
but  if  in  your  several  vocations  you  devote  yourselves  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  simply  that  you  may  fulfil  the 
ordinances  of  the  Almighty,  and  promote  the  welfare  of 
mankind,  whilst  you  thus  gratify  the  nobler  faculties  of 
your  soul,  wealth,  fame,  and  every  other  advantage  will 
follow  of  themselves  ; the  whole  mind  will  rejoice,  and  its 
delights  will  remain  as  long  as  your  conduct  continues 
to  be  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  morality  and 
wisdom.*  A practitioner  whose  whole  soul  breathes  a 
disinterested  desire  to  consult  the  best  interests  of  his 
patients,  not  only  obtains  the  direct  reward  of  gratifying 
his  own  generous  feelings,  which  is  of  itself  no  slight  en- 
joyment, but  he  reaps  the  additional  advantage  of  a high 
and  well  founded  reputation,  and  an  increasing  emolument, 
not  grudgingly  paid,  but  willingly  offered,  from  minds  that 
feel  the  worth  of  the  services  bestowed ; for  patients  instinc- 
tively discriminate  between  the  cold  and  pitiless,  but  pre- 
tending manner  of  the  selfish  and  the  vain,  and  the  un- 
pretending genuine  warmth  of  those  who  are  conscientious 
and  benevolent ; and  they  discover  very  speedily  that  the 
latter  are  far  more  likely  than  the  former  to  manage  their 
interests  successfully.  The  selfish  practitioner  either  never 
rises,  or  if  raised  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  he  sinks 
again,  wondering  why  his  merits  are  neglected.  You  must 
not  however  expect  that  knowledge  and  virtue  will  preserve 
you  from  the  enmity  of  those  who  are  jealous  of  your 
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success.  Medical  men  are  particularly  exposed  to  calumny 
and  misrepresentation,  and  are  more  than  any  other  per- 
sons deprived  of  the  ordinary  means  of  self  defence.  When 
others  are  assailed,  they  may  explain  the  circumstances  of 
their  conduct  and  vindicate  their  innocence,  but  when  a 
medical  practitioner  is  attacked,  the  interests  of  a third 
party  are  generally  involved,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  Sacrifice 
not  only  reputation,  but  life,  rather  than  for  any  selfish  pur- 
pose betray  the  confidence  which  has  been  professionally 
reposed  in  him.  The  cowardly  and  the  base  take  advan- 
tages of  these  circumstances;  they  well  know  that  their 
victim  must  either  submit  quietly  to  their  imputations,  or 
involve  himself  in  still  deeper  ruin  by  endeavouring  to  repel 
them.  Has  a medical  man  then  no  protection  ? Yes  ! the 
protection  of  his  character ! In  vain  will  he  he  charged 
with  excess,  who  is  distinguished  for  his  temperance ; in 
vain  will  he  be  accused  of  falsehood,  who  is  revered  for  his 
habitual  love  of  truth ; in  vain  will  fraud  and  deceit  he  in- 
sinuated against  him  who  is  known  for  his  probity  and 
candour : whilst  to  those  who  would  represent  him  as  low, 
vulgar,  and  arrogant,  the  most  dignified  rebuke  will  he  his 
gentlemanly  attentions,  urbanity  of  manners,  and  unpre- 
tending worth  : against  him  who  is  weak  in  any  of  these 
points  the  slightest  insinuation,  however  unfounded,  will 
prevail,  and  the  very  vehemence  with  which  he  protests 
his  innocence  will  be  regarded  only  as  an  additional  proof 
of  his  guilt.  But  this  character,  without  which,  in  the 
medical  profession  at  the  present  day,  not  only  talents  but 
knowledge  itself  is  comparatively  powerless,  must  be  real, 
not  assumed.  Hypocrisy  is  always  sooner  or  later  detected. 
The  ass  in  the  lioir’s  skin  excited  only  the  contempt  and 
derision  of  his  fellow  brutes.  It  would  be  interesting,  if 
this  were  the  proper  occasion  for  it,  to  shew  that  the  most 
illustrious  professors  of  medicine  have  been  distinguished 
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not  less  for  their  virtues  than  their  talents ; there  is,  how- 
ever, one  who  has  a peculiar  claim  to  be  noticed  in  an 
address  intended  principally  for  those  who  are  only  com- 
mencing their  professional  studies.  The  name  of  Hippo- 
crates has,  for  above  two  thousand  years,  commanded  the 
respect,  esteem,  and  admiration  of  the  world.  He  was 
a man  of  great  learning,  unwearied  zeal,  sound  judgment, 
and  accurate  observation.  He  was  of  noble  birth,  being 
descended  from  ^sculapius.  He  was  also  exceedingly  rich, 
and  his  public  spirit  was  equal  to  his  wealth ; for  it  is  re- 
corded of  him,  that  he  sent  his  son  Thessalus  with  a ship, 
armed,  and  freighted  with  medicines,  as  a gift  to  attend  the 
Athenian  fleet  in  their  voyage  to  Sicily.  He  was  invited 
to  their  respective  courts  by  the  most  powerful  princes  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived ; be  was  treated  by  them  with 
the  utmost  deference,  and  was  loaded  with  as  much  gold, 
as  ,he  chose  to  accept : the  inhabitants  of  whole  cities 
petitioned  him  to  reside  amongst  them,  and  at  length,  for 
his  services  during  the  plague  at  Athens,  and  in  Thessaly, 
he  was  worshipped  as  a God.  He  lived  to  the  age,  accord- 
ing to  some  authors,  of  104  years,  and  received  such 
honors  as  no  physician  had  ever  received  before,  or  ever 
has  done  since.  From  the  celebrated  Hippocratic  oath — 
an  oath  which  deserves  to  be  committed  to  memory  by 
every  student  in  medicine, — from  this  beautiful  record  of 
obedience,  gratitude,  generosity,  benevolence,  moral  dis- 
cipline, and  professional  honor,  we  may  judge  of  the  sen- 
timents which  habitually  prevailed  in  the  mind  of  this 
truly  wise  and  good  man — and  we  cannot  fail  to  admire 
how  gracefully  his  modest  and  unassuming  virtues  accorded, 
with  the  greatness  of  his  talents  and  the  splendour  of  his 
reputation. 

To  the  younger  part  of  my  auditory  I shall  owe  no 
apology  for  introducing,  before  I conclude,  the  substance  of 
admirable  oath. 
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The  Hippocratic  Oath. 

I swear  by  Apollo,  the  God  of  Physic,  by  ^.-culapius,  by  Hygeia,  and 
Panacea,  and  I call  all  the  Gods  and  Goddesses  to  witness  that  to  the  utmost 
of  my  ability  and  judgment,  I will  faithfully  observe  the  oath  which  I now  swear. 

I will  look  upon  the  master  who  taught  me  my  profession  as  a parent,  and  I 
will  cheerfully  supply  him  with  whatever  is  necessary  for  his  support  and  com- 
fort— I wiU  regard  his  children  as  my  brothers,  and  if  they  wish  to  study  for 
the  profession  I will  teach  them  gratuitously.  I will  impart  every  kind  of 
medical  knowledge  to  my  own  children,  to  the  children  of  my  master,  and  to 
such  pupils  as  shall  faithfully  subscribe  this  oath,  and  to  no  one  else.  To  the 
best  of  my  ability  and  judgment  I will  prescribe  a suitable  diet  for  my  patients, 
and  I will  guard  them  against  every  thing  that  is  pernicious  or  injurious.  I will 
never  be  induced  by  the  solicitations  of  any  one,  either  to  administer  poison 
myself,  or  authorise  others — neither  will  I ever  promote  abortion  ; but  my  whole 
life,  as  well  as  my  professional  conduct,  shall  be  chaste  and  free  from  stain. — I 
will  never  operate  for  Lithotomy,  but  leave  it  those  who  are  skilful  in  such  oper- 
ations. Into  whatever  house  I go,  it  shall  be  for  the  good  of  those  who  are  ill  ■, 
I will  shun  even  the  slightest  suspicion  of  doing  them  an  injury,  or  of  improper 
conduct  towards  them,  whether  male  or  female,  bond  or  free.  Whatsoever  I shall 
see  or  hear,  during  my  professional  attendance',  or  even  in  the  common  inter- 
course of  life,  if  it  ought  to  be  kept  secret,  1 will  never  reveal  it. — If  I shall 
faithfully  abserve  this  oath  on  every  point,  may  I possess  the  esteem  of  man- 
kind— live  a long  and  happy  life — and  reap  the  full  fruit  of  my  profession — and 
may  the  contrary  happen,  i(  I shall  violate  it. 

I have  now  pointed  out  some  of  the  principal  defects 
which  exist  in  the  present  system  of  medical  education — I 
have  shewn  how  far  the  Sheffield  Medical  Institution  is 
calculated  to  remove  them — I have  adverted  to  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  study  of  medicine  in  general  is  arranged, 
and  I have  dwelt  more  at  length  on  the  system  which  it  is 
intended  should  he  pursued  at  this  Institution.  I have 
enumerated  the  resources  which  we  possess  for  can-ying  our 
plans  into  effect,  and  I have  given  a short  history  of  the 
improvements  which,  for  some  years  past,  have  been  steadily 
though  slowly  advancing,  and  which  have  gradually  led 
to  the  present  comprehensive  imdertaking.  I have  stated 
that  our  infant  Institution  will  have  to  contend  with  many 
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difficulties,  and  that  it  will  require  the  fostering  care  of 
successive  generations  to  bring  it  to  maturity.  I have 
referred  to  some  of  those  qualifications  which  tend  to 
elevate  the  character  of  the  Profession,  and  I have  endea- 
voured to  shew  that  the  severe,  and  rigid  discipline  which 
is  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  professional  excellence, 
will  he  amply  repaid  by  the  consciousness  it  will  confer  of 
deserving  the  respect  and  esteem  of  those  whose  approbation 
is  alone  worthy  of  our  regard — the  wise  and  the  good. 

I have  now  accomplished  my  design — I shall  leave  the 
Institution  to  its  fate — it  shall  stand  on  its  merits  alone : — 
we  will  never  descend  to  the  meaner  arts  of  giving  it  cele- 
brity. If  it  be  competent  to  supply  that  knowledge  which 
the  increasing  wants  of  an  improving  profession  so  ur- 
gently require— if  it  he  calculated  to  advance  the  interests 
of  the  general  practitioner,  by  raising  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual character  of  the  apprentice — if  by  increasing  the 
intelligence,  it  add  to  the  dignity  of  the  profession,  and 
thus  render  its  honours  still  more  an  object  of  ambition 
amongst  the  truly  great — if  by  promoting  professional  skill 
it  tend  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  mankind— and  if, 
moreover,  it  be  founded  and  conducted,  as  I believe  it  is,  on 
those  principles  oi  liberality  and  independence  which  har- 
monize with  the  present  enlightened  state  of  the  public 
mind,  and  with  the  comprehensive  views  of  a great  and 
powerful  people,  then  will  the  Sheffield  Medical  Institu- 
tion succeed ; and  it  will  succeed — because  it  will  deserve 
success. 
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